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“ Y shall ask for the Abolition of the Penalty of Death until I have the Infallibility of Human Judgment demonstrated to me.’’....Lafayette. 
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DIALOGUES ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
A TALK ABOUT HANGING.—No. 1. 
INTERLOCUTORS—A LITTLE BOY, AND HIS FATHER. 


Father.—In our last conversation, my son, I 
informed you that of the many thousands who 
have closed their mortal career upon the gallows, 
perhaps the greater part have suffered innocently 
—have suffered either for no crime at all, or for 
positive well doing. 

Son.—Shocking! horrid! Why, that is most 
iniquitous ! to hang the innocent, and to hang 
people for doing good! I cannot understand it. 
Surely such wickedness is not perpetrated in 
this, or any other civilized country. 

Father.—Such things are done both here, and 
in all countries where the gallows is tolerated— 
but they are done under the color and by the 
sanction of law. The law calls such doings 
just, and right, and then they generally pass 
‘urrent for what it calls them—for people are, 
‘ommonly, so utterly thoughtless, that thev take 


dict, accordingly. 





prosecuting counsel, if a man of genius and ar- 
dent temperament, is sure to present a strong 
case. He has, long since, argued himself into 
the belief—if, indeed, he ever doubted it—that 
the prisoner is guilty, and so, the more easily, 
induces others to come to the same conclusion. 
He reasons speciously, logically,’and convincing- 
ly, and, having removed all apparent cause for 
doubt, calls upon the jury to bring in their ver- 
The judge, too, in summing 
up the evidence, and charging the jury, seems to 
entertain no doubt on the subject. Is it to be 
wondered, then, that they take the same view 
of the case, and unanimously find the prisoner 
guilty? Itis not. They are men of like pas- 
sions with others, and, unwittingly mistaking 
prejudice for evidence and sound argument, hon- 
estly think the crime proved. Sentence is now 
passed upon the prisoner—the law is allowed to 
take its course—and the solemn farce terminates. 
A second, a judicial murder, unspeakably more 
hideous and wicked than the first; is thus added 
to the long, black list of enormities, which, un- 
der the sacred name of justice, are daily com- 
mitted, by the most enlightened nations of the 
world-—by nations, who blasphemously call them- 
selves Christians—who fondly persuade them- 
selves that they are worthy disciples of him who 
said, ‘The Son of man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.’ 

Son.—Such a state of things is most lamentable. 
Only to think of hanging a man for doing good ! 
why, it is horrifying, and to hang the innocent, 


'on the mere suspicion of being guilty, is not, 


perhaps, much better. 


It would seem nobody 


/can be secure of his life, who lives under such 


| laws. 


such things for granted, rather than put them- | 


selves to the trouble of spending a thought upon 
them. But to hang men for doing good, is, hap- 
pily, now-a-days, of somewhat rare occurrence. It 
has become unpopular, even in the worst gov- 
erned countries. The enlightening, humanizing 
influence of Christianity has rendered it unfash- 
ionable. 
lly. Even in one of the States of this Union, 
mly a few months ago, a person named Brown, 
was, you may recollect, sentenced to be hanged, 
for, what every right thinking man must allow 
was, a good, and praiseworthy action. He was 
not hanged, however—not, it seems, that the 
authorities lacked the will to do it, but because 
they were afraid of the consequences. Finding 


Still such things are done, occasion- 
Lan] | 


Is the boasted civilization and intelli- 
gence of the present age, all alie? Job lived 
between thirty and forty centuries ago, and does 
he not ask ‘ Who ever perished being innocent? 
and when were the righteous cut off?’ If he had 
lived in our times, and seriously asked such 
questions, he might have been thought insane. 
Father.—By some he might—would. But you 
must read the book of Job more attentively next 
time. These are not his words at all. They 
are the words of Eliphaz, addressed to him, and 


_by which, instead of comforting him, in his dis- 


| trangressions, 


that, ere many weeks had passed, the eyes of | 


Christendom were upon them, searchingly in- 
tent, and watchful of the issue, they were not so 
fool-hardy as to court universal ignominy and 
execration, for the paltry satisfaction of hanging 
i ‘fanatic,’ who chose to obey God rather than 
man. To hang the merely innocent, however, 
is nothing uncommon. ‘This is done by the 
operation of, what is called, circumstantial evi- 
dence. A capital offence, say a murder, has 
heen cominitted by some person, or persons un- 
known. Suspicion, founded on contingencies, 
probabilities, likelihoods seems to point to a 
certain individual, as the author of the foul deed. 
He is, therefore, arrested, and examined. Though 
innocent, he fails to give satisfactory proof of 
his innocence, and is, therefore, committed.— 
By and by, he is put upon his trial, and, of 
‘ourse, pleads, ‘ not guilty.’ Proof is now had— 
ind, as the witnesses against him have all been 





previously examined, the counsel for the prose- | 


cution takes care to call them, in such order as 
to direct the evidence in as cumulative, and 
formidable a manner as may be—for such is the 
well-known professional pride of lawyers, that 
they are but too apt to think themselves bound, 
in honor, to gain every case they take in hand. 
Victory, rather than justice, is their aim. Cul- 
pable, however, as such conduct is, it is not to 
be wondered at, when sound moral principle is 
wanting. Opposition begetting opposition, be- 
‘omes a habit, in these men—and this, combined 
with the natural desire of superiority, is seen to 
lead them to take undue means for the accom- 
plishment of their object. Now, if it so happen, 
as, alas ! it often does, that the prisoner is poor, 
ind friendless, and unable to procure eminent 
‘ounsel—if his character is not the very best— 
if he is known to have been on ill terms with 
the deceased, to have threatened to do him bodi- 
ly harm, and to have been the last person seen 
in his company—if, in a word, appearances are 
‘o conclusive against him that, the only plea 
which can be well urged in his behalf is, the 
absence of direct proof that he, and he only, did 
the deed, it is easy to foresee the issue. The 








tress, according to the ostensible purpose of his 
visit, he calmly insinuates that his afflictions are 


to be regarded as the merited punishments of his 
Indeed, the dri of the argument 
of Job’s three friends, throughout the book, is, 
that misery implies guilt, but which, Job steadily 
denies and refutes. And this pernicious doctrine 
of theirs did not die with them. It still lives, 
and may be heard from the mouths of many, who 
imagine themselves deeply read in the philoso- 
phy of men. But you seem to think there is 
greater wrong done by hanging a person for doing 
good, than there is by hanging one on the bare 
suspicion of having committed a crime of which 
he is not guilty. Iam inclined to think differ- 
ently. The wrong done, in either case, is, cer- 
tainly very great. In the first, it is so palpable 
and striking, that we seem to comprehend its 
magnitude, at once, in all the length and breadth 
of its deformity, and, hence, our sympathies are 
so dceply common, and our moral feelings so 
grossly outraged, that we can scarcely restrain 
our hands from acts of violence, or our tongues 
from imprecating bitter, though unavailing curses, 
upon the heads of the impious, heaven-daring 
monsters, who institute, and act out such an 
atrocious villany. But the greatness of the wrong 
done, in the other case, is not nearly so obvious. 
We easily perceive, indeed, that it is great, but 
it is so tangled and obscured by circumstances, 
that the full extent of its heinousness, and turpi- 
tude, is apt to escape our notice. Being accus- 
tomed to consider Capital Punishment, as a mat- 
ter of course, as essential to the safety, if not the 
existence of society, and as commanded, in cer- 
tain cases, by an unequivocal enactment of the 
statute-book of Heaven, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at, that the public mind is even less 
shocked by being made aware of the fact, that 
some event has just transpired, which proves, 
incontestibly, that an individual who was lately 
hanged for murder, could not possibly be the 
person who did the deed, than it would be, by 
receiving the startling intelligence—that another 
man, under sentence of death, and who had 
confessed to the crime alleged against him, from 
the moment of his apprehension, had, by some 
means, effected his escape, only on the night be- 
fore he was to have been executed, and, that the 
officers of justice were likely to be baffled, in 
gaining any trace of the fugitive. Who will 
deny that there is an inference drawn here— 
tacitly it may be, but not, therefore, the less 








really—that it is better the law should have an 
immocent victim than none. 
this victim is only spoken of as an untoward 
event, a sad accident, as a serious misfortune.— 
To attach a particle of blame to any of the actors 
in the bloody tragedy that deprived him of his 
lif@; would hardly be thought of. No, no—these 
gentlemen get the credit of having done all for 
the best, and chance, or Providence, or the devil, 
is saddled with the fault, if any is thought to 
exist. It were easy to advance arguments to 
prove the surpassing atrociousness of such a 
transaction. But it is unnecessary. I shall only 
mention one fact, in regard to it, which seems to 
set the matter in a sufficiently clear light. ‘The 
prisoner is, obviously, condemned, not merely 
beeause he is poor, or friendless, or a stranger, or 
of a bad character, or because he happens to be 


all of these, but beyond and above reasons, be-| 
cause he is not a God, or, at least, endowed with | 
Nothing | 
less than this could advantage him—nothing | 
short of a miracle could produce the evidence | 
necessary to effect his liberation from such a tri- | 


the.divine power of working miracles. 


buns!. Is it possible to imagine a greater wrong 
than this? 

Son.—I see I have been committing blunder 
upow blunder. I must be more wary for the fu- 


ture, and neither judge hastily nor unadvisedly. | 


‘ Think ere you speak,’ is good advice, and I shall 
take it. 


it would be proper to reject circumstantial evi- 
dence altogether, in criminal prosecutions ? 
Father.—I1 would not go quite so far as that.— 


Every species of evidence is liable to be abused. | 


This kind, indeed, has been oftener misapplied 
than, perhaps, any other, and so wrought incal- 
culable mischief. 
timatery dealt with, in its proper province, it is 
both important and useful—as much so, perhaps, 
as any other. 
propose for the reformation of the abuses. 
you mean the abuses of circumstantial evidence— 
[ think it better to wave that subject at present 
and hold a special talk on the different sorts of 
evidence, on some other occasion, But if you 


mean those gross legal abuses, which so con-| 


found right and wrong, as to hang innocent men 
like dogs, under the forms of law and justice, I 
would make short work of them. 

Son.—T hese are the abuses I mean. 

Father.—Well, then, I would hang no man— 
neither the innocent nor the guilty. If we are 
Christians, in any thing but the name, we have 
no option in the matter—the thing is decided— 
the law of the case is laid down, and it is ours 
to render qualified obedience to the law. 
are my friends,’ 
soever I command you.’ 
‘He that saith I know him and keepeth not his 
commandments, is a liar.’ Now the law is, ¢ All 


things whatsoever ye would that men should do. 


And the sacrifice ol | 


But what remedy would you propose | 
for such fearful abuses as these? Don’t you think | 


But when soberly, and legi-| 


You ask, what remedy I would | 


If 


at 


‘ Ye | 
says our Lord, ‘if you do what- | 
And his apostle says, | 


to you, do yeeven so to them’—a law, the legi- | 


timate operation of which never hanged a hu- 
man being—never shed one drop of human blood. 
But we have talked enough at one bout. If you 
think the subject sufficiently interesting, we can 
take it up some other time. 

Son.—Thank you, Sir, for the pains you have 
taken to inform me 
versation. I do think the subject very interest- 
ing, and shall, therefore, propose the farther dis- 
cussion of it, the first time I have the opportu- 
nity. 


eres ees eee 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN INDIANA. 


Meeting for the abolition of Capital Punishment.— 


in the course of this con-| 


} 


Hosea Cook.—Effort to commute his punishment. | 


—Reasons why.—Resolutions against Capital Pun- 
ishment. 


A meeting of the citizens of Union county, | 
convened at the Court House in Liberty, on 


Saturday, the 10th day of May, 1845, for the | 
purpose of discussing the question of Capital , 


| Spring term, into imprisonment for life at hard 


labor in the State prison of Indiana, which com- 
/ mutation is solicited on the following grounds, 
viz: 

Ist. On account of the minority of the pris- 
oner at the time the murder was alleged to have 
| been committed by him, he being then only 
eighteen or nineteen years, and prior to the time 
of his being charged with said offence the said 
prisoner had borne a fair character among his 
neighbors ; as appears from the very best in- 
formation we have received. 

2d. Because, from an examination of the tes- 
timony in the case in which said Cook was con- 
victed, the principal evidence being that of his 
own confessions, (the truth of which he denies,) 
and which was obtained from him, if not illegal- 
ly, at least under promises of confidence and 
assistance of escape, and believing that there is 
a possibility of his not being guilty of murder 
in the first degree, as found by the jury. 

3d. Because the confessions of the said pris- 
oner made to Walker, the chief witness, were 
contradictory in themselves and not conclusive 
against the prisoner, so as not to admit of a pos- 
sibility of a doubt of his innocence. 

On suggestion, the number present favorable 
to the adoption of the foregoing resolutions and 
reasons, were counted and found to be seventy. 

The following was then presented by Wm. 
Haughton, which after discussion by William 
Haughton and Judge Cason, was unanimously 
adopted, to wit. 

Wuereas, we live in an age of the world that 
| may emphatically be called an age of reform in 
philosophy, religion, and government, and, in 
fine, in all that tends to elevate man in the 
scale of being and fit him to occupy that im- 
| portant and dignified station for which he was 
designed by his creator; and, whereas, the spirit 
of our holy religion is totally at variance with 
the spirit of war, revenge and retaliation in any 
possible shape or form, and at all places and on 
all and every occasion breathes the spirit of for- 
| bearance and peace and good will to man, where- 
ever scattered, however situated and under all 
possible circumstances ; and whereas, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, and of the State 
of Indiana. profess to be based on the spirit 
‘and temper of christianity, how much soevet 
| these governments may deviate therefrom in 
| 
| 








| 
| 
| 
} 


practice: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That Capital Punishment for any 
offence, being in opposition to the spirit and not 
sanctioned by the letter, should by every en- 
lightened community, be discarded as a relic of 
barbarism, which only exists because the atten- 
tion of the community has not been roused to 
examine its many deformities. 

Resolved further, That our Senators in the 
|General Assembly, and our Representatives, 
‘when elected, be instructed to use all proper 
efforts for the repeal of that law of our State 
which inflicts Capital Punishment. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That John §S. Reid, Esq., be ap- 
pointed to wait on his Excellency, James Whit- 
comb, and present the proceedings of this meet- 
ing. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the publishers of the Journal, 
Sentinel, and Freeman, Indianapolis ; the Ameri- 
ean, Brookville ; the Jeffersonian and Palladium, 
Richmond ; —be requested to publish the pro- 
ceedings in their respective papers. 

E. BURNSIDE, Pres’t. 

Joun H. Exper, See’y. 


A Benevotent Jupce.—The following is se- 
lected from a great number of most interesting 
facts collected by Horace Mann, Esq., in his 
European tour during the last year, and publish- 
ed in his report to the Massachusetts Board ot 
Education : 

‘At the head of a private Orphan House in 
Potsdam, Prussia, is the venerable Von Turk. 


Punishment, and soliciting the Governor to com- According to the laws of this country, Von Turk 


mute the sentence of death passed upon one 
Hosea Cook, at the spring term, 1845, of the 
Union Circuit Court, into imprisonment for life 
in the State prison. The meeting was organized 
by calling E. Burnsipe to the chair, and ap- 
pointing Joun H. Exper, Secretary. The meet- 
ing was then addressed by Joun S. Rein, Esq., 
after which the following resolution was adop- 
ted : | 

Resolved, That this meeting do most respect- 
fully solicit the Governor to commute the sen- 
tence of death, passed 
Judges of the Union C 


ae Hosea Cook by the | 


is a nobleman. His talents and acquisitions 
were such that at a very early age he was ele- 
vated to the bench. This was probably an of- 
fice for life, and was attended with honors and 
emoluments. He officiated as Judge for fourteen 
years; but in the course of this time, so many 
criminal cases were brought before him for ad- 


judication, whose only clause and origin were 


so plainly referable to early neglect in the cul- 
prit’s education, that the noble heart of the Judge 


' could no longer bear to pronounce sentence of 


condemnation against the prisoners ; for he look- 


reuit Court at the last! ed upon these as men who, almost without a 
























\) 
ih aradox, might be called guiltless offenders.— 
M® While holding the office of Judge, he was ap- 
Mim pointed School Inspector. The paramount im- 
"a portance of the latter office grew upon his mind 
jie as he executed its duties, until at last he came 
Map to the full conception of the grand and sacred 
Me truth—how much more intrinsically honorable 
i is the vocation of the teacher who saves from 
crime and from wrong, than of the magistrate 
who waits till they are committed and then a- 
;  venges them. He immediately resigned his of- 
| fice of Judge, with its tenure and its salary; 
travelled to Switzerland, where he placed him- 
me self under the care of Petsalozzi, and after avail- 
ing himself of three years’ instruction of that 
: ’ celebrated teacher, he returned to take charge of 
) an Orphan Asylum. Since that time he has de- 
’ voted his whole life to the care of the neglected 
and destitute. He lives in as plain and unex- 
| pensive a style as our well off farmers and me- 
) chanics, and devotes his income to the welfare 
_ of the needy. I was told by his personal friends 
that he not only deprived himself of the luxuries 
of life, but submitted to many privations in order 
to appropriate his small income to others whom 
he considered more needy; and that his wife 
and family cordially shared such privations with 
him for the same object. To what extent would 
! our own community sympathise with, or appre- 
) ciate the act, if one of the Judges of our higher 
' courts, or any other official dignitary, should re- 
sign an office of honor and profit to become the 

_ instructor of children ! 
Even now, when the once active and vigorous 
_ frame of this patriarchal man is bending beneath 
the weight of years, he employs himself in 
teaching agriculture, together with the branches 
“7% commonly taught in the Prussian schools, to a 
class of orphan boys. What warrior, who rests 
at last from the labors of the tented field after a 
life of victories—what statesman, whose name 
is familiar in all the Courts of the civilized 
world—what orator, who attracts towards him- 
' self tides of men wherever he moves in his 
1) splendid course—what one of all these would 
not, at the sunset of life, exchange his fame and 
_ his clustering honors for that precious and a- 
} bounding treasury of holy and benevolent deeds, 
‘+ the remembrance of which this good old man is 
about to carry into another world? Do we not 
need a new spirit in our community, and espe- 
t+ cially in our schools, which shall display only 
| objects of virtuous ambition before the eyes of 
our emulous youth; and teach them that no 


SS a em 


‘ 


F height of official station, nor splendor of pro- 
‘i fessional renown, can equal, in the eye of 
' Heaven, and of all good men, the true glory of 


a life consecrated to the welfare of mankind ” 
The Friend of Virtue. 
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ea! | CHARLES SPEAR, EDITORS AND 
ia JOHN M. SPEAR, PROPRIETORS. 
hi! 
a Boston, June 25, 1845. 

Lhe EXECUTION OF MRS. REED. 

4 ‘A large concourse of both sexes attended to wit- 


| ness the execution—she was conveyed from the pris- 
' onto the place of execution in a carriage, accompa- 
» nied by the Sheriff, Mr. Thorn, and the Rev. Mr. 
| Seeds, and under a strong guard. She appeared 
- = calm, and resigned to her fate, and at the gallows 
)) joined with the clergyman and others, in solemn 
: prayer and in singing. At half past three o’clock; 
the signal was made, the rope was cut, and she was 

%, jJaunched intoeternity. The body remained hanging 

© * for near halfan hour. The ceremony was truly im- 
pressive, and much credit is due to Sheriff Thorn, for 
DP the feeling manner in which he executed the painful 
f duties devolving on him.’ 
The above is from the Vincennes Sun. The woman 

here referred to is Mrs. Reed, of whom we spoke in 
She attempted to commit suicide a short 
Though very 


bat 
‘a 


oa 


our last. 
time before she was to be executed. 
unwell on the morning appointed for the execution, 
yet she was led with a weak and faltering step to the 
scaffold! 
¥ We are informed by the Sun in the paragraph 
placed at the head of this article, that ‘a large con- 
course of persons of doth sexes attended to witness 
the execution.’ It does seem almost incredible that 
a large concourse of men could be induced to assem- 
ble at this late day to witness an execution; but 
when we are informed that women were among the 
crowd to see their sister hung up by the neck, to be 
gazed upon by the coarser portion of the other sex, 
we are overwhelmed with astonishment, and are 
Jed to ask in what country and in what age do we 
live? Though this is called a christian nation, yet 
we cannot believe that it is a nation of christians.— 
The account goes on to state that ‘she was conveyed 
from prison to the place of execution in a carriage 
accompanied by the Sheriff, Mr. Thorn, and the Rev. 
Mr. Seeds, and under a strong guard.’ Look at this, 
Here was a poor feeble woman, al- 


om 


‘ Sm @6«. gentle reader! 
most dead, about to be judicially put to death, con- 
; veyed from the prison to the gallows under a strong 


' guard. What were they afraid of ? Were they af- 





THE 


HANGMAN. 








fraid she would escape? We donot see what other 
reason can be assigned why they had this strong 
guard ; for it is evident that the great mass of the 
people in that State (Illinois,) are in favor of hang- 
ing, or there would not have been ‘a large concourse 
of persons of both sexes attended to witness the ex- 
ecution.’” They must be a courageous people out 
there in Illinois to need a sheriff, a priest anda 
strong guard to lead a poor, defenceless, sick woman 
to the scaffold ! 

We are further informed that ‘she appeared calm, 
and resigned to her fate, and at the gallows joined 
with the clergyman and others in solemn prayer 
and in singing.’ Sothen it seems they prayed and 
sung ‘at the gallows’ before they hung the sick wo- 
man. And what was this ‘solemn prayer?’ Was 
it that portion of the Lord’s prayer which directs us 
to pray, ‘forgive our debts- as we forgive our debt- 
ors?’ No, no; it could not have been any thing of 
that kind. There was no forgiveness in that prayer. 
They had assembled on that gallows for sacrifice, 
and not for mercy. 

They also sung ‘at the gallows.’ And what did 
they sing. We do not know whether it is usual to 
sing at the gallows or not. Sometimes they do, 
however. One of our friends in Roxbury informed 
us that in Vermont they sung at the gallows the 
following lines, and then hung their victim: 


‘Show pity, Lord ; O Lord, forgive ; 
Let a repenting rebel LIVE ; 

Are not thy mercies large and free? 
May not a sinner trust in thee ? 

My crimes are great, but can’t surpass 
The power and glory of thy grace: 
Great God, thy nature hath no bounds, 
So let thy pPARD’N1ING love be found !’ 


Let us look at this account once more: ‘ The cere- 
mony,’ says the Sun, ‘was truly impressive, and much 
credit is due to Sheriff Thorn, for the feeling manner 
in which he executed the painful duties devolving on 
him.’ Now, reader, just think of this a moment.— 
Here we have an‘account ofa man—if such he may be 
called—deliberately strangling a poor sick woman in 
the presence of an immense crowd ‘of persons of 
both sexes,’ and the editor of the Vincennes Sun, 
utters not a word against the horrid deed ; but grave- 
ly says that ‘much credit is due to Sheriff Thorn for 
the FEELING MANNER in which he executed the pain- 
ful duties devolving upon him! Why did’nt the 
editor of the Sun go on and, acutely show the 
mighty‘difference between killing in a ‘feeling manner’ 
in cold blood and killing in a passion, thus cultiva- 
ting the kindlier qualities of men while they filled 
their purses with ‘the price of blood’ as a means of 
further usefulness ? 

We are sick at heart of reading such accounts, 
and earnestly pray that the time may soon come 
when they will only be known as matters of history 
like the Salem witchcraft, the punishment of Quak- 
ers, &c. 


NOT EXECUTED YET. 


McCauley.—Not executed as expected.—Case to be ta- 
ken to the Supreme Court.—The crowd assembled to 
see the execution enraged.—The Judge burned in 


efigy!! 

Our readers who are accustomed to particularly 
notice the various changes which are constantly oc- 
curring in our list of persons under,sentence of death, 
will remember that during the last month we had 
there the name of Witt1am McCavu.ey, who was to 
be executed on the 29th ult., in Iowa. After that 
time we struck his name from the list, supposing 
that he had been hung; but by the last Hawk-Eve, 
a paper published in that section of our country, we 
learn that McCauley is still living, and that in con- 
sequence of some informality in sentencing him, all 
further proceedings have been stayed, and that the 
ease is to be taken to the Supreme Court on a writ 
‘of error. We are also further informed that thou- 
sands assembled at the appointed time to witness the 
execution, and that many were so enraged because he 
|was not hung that they burned rue JudGE IN ErFicy !! 
‘It is truly painful to the benevolent heart to know 
‘that there are those in our world who love to wit- 
/ness such scenes, and who are enraged when they 
;are unexpectedly denied the privilege. How very 
\far is the world from practicing the precept of him 

who said, ‘ be ye kind, tender-hearted, forgiving one 

| another, even as God for Christ’s sake has for- 
given us.’ When we see our fellow-men ‘breath- 
|ing out threatnings and slaughter’ and crying out 
‘hang him! hang him! we are led to exclaim with 
| Cowper, 


| ‘ And what man seeing this, 

And having human feelings 

Does not blush and hang his head 
To think himself a man ?’ 








Exper C. A. Bastman.—This gentleman was to 
| lecture, as we learn by the Fall River Weekly News, 
‘last Sunday evening on Capital Punishment, in the 
Pearl Strret Church, in that place. Was he in favor 
jor against the Abolition ? 


A VISIT TO THE BALTIMORE JAIL. 


The Warden.—Improvement.—Number of prisoners.— 
A visit to the cell of McCurry, the murderer.—Sen- 
tenced to be hung this week.—Shall he be hung ? 


The editor of that excellent paper, the Baltimore 
Visiter, has recently visited the prisoners in the City 
and County Jail at Baltimore. We are glad of this. 
Few persons ever visit prisons. It does the soul good 
to occasionally visit this class of persons, and if we 
go with right feelings towards the criminal we can 
aid him much. We seldom passa prison without 
looking in if we have time. The editor informs us 
that there is a decided improvement in the appear- 
ance and reality of things in the prison under the 
superintendence of the Warden, Thomas O. Sollers. 
There were 87 prisoners on the day he visited it, 65 
males and 16 females; 42 are white, and 13 are 
black. McCurry, who was convicted of the murder 
of Paul Roux, and who is sentenced to be hung next 
Friday, is in this prison. Of him the editor thus 
speaks : 

‘Of course we did not leave the premises without 
taking a peep into the cell of McCurry the murderer, 
however painful that peep became, in view of the 
near approach of the appointed day of his earthly 
doom. As we looked first upon his calm features, 
and then upon his neatly arranged cell, how could 
our mind refrain from the painful contrast of the rude 
scaffold and the rope-distorted face ?—‘Can it be 
possible,’ ejaculated we, ‘ that this man and a brother, 
is to be hung up like a spaniel, and that so soon ?— 
Is he to become an object of idle curiosity and heart- 
less comment for a fool hardy rabble ? and for what ? 
Why, to avenge one murder with another, as though 
two wrongs could make one right !’ 

Such were the thoughts which the scene was cal- 
culated to call up, in unwelcome array. And now 
we briefly repeat the question put some time since, 
by a humane correspondent :—‘ Shall McCurry li 
hung ?’ Is there no way to save his life? Certainly 
there is. It is within the power of the Governor of 
our State to give him the poor privilege of living as 
long as God may will; and we have reason to be- 
lieve he is prepared to do so, if it is the will of those 
of his constituents more immediately interested—the 
people of Baltimore. He does not desire to see Mc- 
Curry die, guilty as he may, be. Shall he not, then, 
be asked ,to commute,—or, at least, respite ? 

What say you, soulful men of Baltimore? Speak, 
and say whether you are not willing to give back 
your claim upon the blood of this your victim ?— 
Let us be generons for once. Society can well afford 
to give the wretched man the small remnant of his days, 
if the thick and high Penitentiary walls are placed 
between him and its members. 
done, and that speedily. Remember that the terrible 
27th is almost at hand. 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Tue Aristepean.—Such is the name of a monthly 
periodical published in New York, by Lane & Co., 
304 Broadway. It is devoted to Reviews, Politics, 
and Light Literature. THomas Dunn Encuisu, Ed- 
itor. During our late journey to New York we be- 
came acquainted with this distinguished writer.— 
He is the author of that famous satire, entitled the 
‘Gallows Goers,’ which we published in the first 
number of the old series of ‘the Hangman.’ He is, 
in our estimation, one of the greatest satirists now 
living, especially of the gallows. Before us lies the 
numbers of the Aristedean for March and April.— 
We are much pleased with the plan of the work.— 
It is just what is needed. It ‘combines the solidity 


with the political cast of the newspaper.’ As this 
periodical ‘sustains the abolition of the Death-pun- 


that encouragement which it so richly deserves.— 
Terms: Five dollars a year; each number contain- 
ing 80 pages, octavo. 

RAR nnn nee 

The Manchester murderer arrested, it is supposed, at 
last.—It has been a matter of astonishment to us 
that the murderer of Parker, at Manchester, N. H.., 
was not immediately arrested. From the following, 
which we take from the Boston Bee, we learn that a 
person has been arrested in Vermont, who is sup- 
posed to be the murderer: 

‘Marshal Burnham of Williamstown, Vt., has just 
been arrested, and is now in jail at Chelsea, under 
suspicion of being the murderer of Mr. Parker, who 
was murdered a short time since at Manchester, N. 
H. — are strong circumstantial evidences against 
Mr. B. 





—~ 





Let it, therefore, be | 


of the review and the lightness of the magazine, | 


ishment,’ we hope our friends generally will give it | 


ORRIN DE WOLF. 





The above is a correct likeness of Orrin De Wolf, 
which has been prepared expressly for our paper.— 
He has just been convicted of murder at Worcester, 
Mass., and is to be executed, unless the Executive 
shall commute his punishment to imprisonment.- 
HE IS A YOUNG MAN, ONLY ABOUT NINE. 
TEEN YEARS OF AGE! Shall he be ent off in 
the morning of life ? mothers 
of Massachusetts make as much exertion to save his 
life as they would if he were their son. He once 
leaned upon a mother’s bosom, and sat upon a 
father’s knee. 


Let the fathers and 





Increase of Murders and E-recutions in England anc 
Treland.—Richard Webb, a distinguished philanthro- 
pist of Dublin, writes as follows to the editor of the 
Liberator :-— 

‘Both in England and Ireland, within the last 
year, there has been an extraordinary increase in 
the number of murders and of hangings. The pre- 
sent Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
Sir James Grahame, who by virtue of his office is 
the head of the police, and the representative of the 
Queen’s authority within the kingdoms, isa hard, 
cruel man, he has, with hardly an exception, allowed 
the law to take its course in every case of capital 
conviction. Some think that the number of execu- 
tions has had an effect in brutalizing the publi 
mind, and rendering human life less sacred in th 
eyes of the ignorant multitude, who form the mass ct 
spectators on all such occasions. 


a ~~ ~ 


GENERAL Jackson Is DEAD.—The ‘ Louisville Jour- 
nal’ of the 11th inst. says, 

‘An express arrived here this morning, from Nash- 
ville, with intelligence that this eminent man died 
at the Hermitage on Sunday last, at six o'clock, 
P. M. He had swooned in the morning, and, for a 
time, was supposed to be dead, but he soon after- 
wards revived. His death will no doubt create a 
great sensation throughont the country. 


PTF AAA AAAL ANAS iil 


Attempt of Wyatt, the murderer, to commit suicide.- 
Wyatt, the condemned murderer, in the Auburn 
State Prison, attempted to commit suicide recently, 
by opening a vein with a piece of tin obtained from 
a button. He was nearly successful, but was dis- 
covered by his groans before life was extinet, and 
taken tothe hospital. They will endeavor to cure 
him of course, so as to have him in good condition 
for killingaccording to law. What a disgusting idea | 
How disgraceful to civilization, to say nothing o! 
Christianity. 


“ 


[Inquiry ANSWERED.—The Mayor of Baltimore has 
received a letter from Babe the pirate, now under 
sentence of death in New York, for murder, making 
some inquiry in reference to Abraham Jobnson, the 
cook of the brig Orleans, who has just been con- 
victed of manslaughter for killing James Drummond. 
Babe was convicted for killing John Johnson, a 
cook; he denies being guilty, and wants to know 
whether Abraham Johnson is not John Johnson, al- 
leged to have been killed by him. Abraham John- 
son has been questioned, and says he knows no such 
man as Babe, and to his knowledge never sailed in 
the Lavinia; nor did he ever sail in any vessel with 
him. 





oe i i nanan tnatet 


CariTaL PUNISHMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA.—-We 
think the advocates of the death punishment who 
were present at the Court house in this borough on 
Tuesday last, when the jury were being empanneled 
in the murder case then on trial, had evidence that 
the bloody code was fast tottering to its fall. Seven- 





New Hampshire Penitentiary.—In his late Address 
to the Legislature of New Hampshire Gov. Steele 
says, 

The annual Report of the Warden of the State 
Prison will be laid before you as soon as it is receiv- 
ed. In the mean time [ have the pleasure of saying 
that the affairs of that institution continue to be man- 
aged with fidelity and ability. The huimane treatment 
of the prisoners by the officers of the prison will not | 
fail to make a favorable impression on the minds and | 
future conduct of the most abandoned. 





ee a i 

Sern Perry was convicted of Manslaughter last ; 

Thursday at Plymouth, Mass. 

the Penitentiary for a term of years. More next | 
week. 





He will be sent to; 





teen of our most intelligent citizens promptly an- 
swered that they could not conscientiously render a 
verdict of murder in the first degree under any cir- 
cumstances. In what stronger manner could they 
express their abhorrence of Capital Punishment ?— 
Chester (Pa.) Republican. 
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A new paper in Maine—We have heard of a new 
paper published by our friend Tenney, in Norway, 
Me. We should be glad to see it. 


Mr. Green, the reformed gambler, in a late lec- 


| ture at Rochester, N. Y., stated that when he qu’ 
| gambling, he gave up his entire property, amount- 


ing to about $25,000. A man happened to be ip 
the house to whom he had thus given up $125. 







—— 
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\NOTHER MAN TO BE EXECUTED IN WORCESTER! 


It is now only a few weeks since Thomas Barrett— 
a poor, friendless foreigner—was hung for murder in 
Worcester, Mass. Scareely were the irons cold which 
he had worn, before they were put upon the limbs of 
Orrin De WoLtr—a mere youth—who was accused 
of the murder of William Stiles. He has just been 
vied and convicted of the murder, as we stated in our 
ast, and of course is to be hung. 

We learn that there was scarcely any difficulty in 
obtaining a jury in thiscase. It was not so in the 
recent capital trial in New Hampshire. Nearly six 
4UNDRED persons were there called before a jury could 
pe obtained. In the last capital case which was tried 
at Providence, R. I., such was the opposition to the 
infliction of the death-penalty that not a single man 
sould be found in the whole city who would set asa 
yor. The Court was compelled to go out into the 
country to obtain jurors ! 

Several important facts are stated which will be 
teresting to our readers in the following carefully 
written editorial article which we find in the last 
Worcester AEgis :-— 


‘The statement of physicians in regard to the pro- 
sable cause of the death of Stiles, and the confessions 
of De Wolf were the material points of evidence upon 
which a conviction was founded. Without the latier, 
especially, it is clear that the charge could not be con- 
sidered as legally proved. 

The medical svlhdues respecting the cause of Stiles’s 
leath, was forcibly rebutted by other medical testi- 
mony tending to show that the appearances stated to 
jave been exhibited on a post mortem examination 
were far from manifesting conclusively that external 
‘olence had been applied. It was maintained, with 
much plausibility, that they were all consistent with 

e supposition of a natural death, and that whatever 
vere the circumstances of suspicion in which the 
onduct and character of the prisoner had involved 
im, it was possible, if not probable, that nature had 
secluded the necessity of a direct commission of 
rime. Stiles was a man of feeble and deformed per- 
wn, With habits of excessive intemperance of long 
sanding. He had a curvature of the spine and of the 
rachea, and a short and apoplectic neck. He was 
leeply and helplessly intoxicated; and lying down 
under such circumstances, it might be argued as no 
foreed presumption, that so slight a thing as an unfa- 
vorable position of the head and neck might produce 
‘he apoplexy by which life was extinguished. The 
sudden death of drunkards in their beds, from similar 
auses, is of frequent occurrence. 

The greatest difficulties of the case, however, were 
found in the statements of the prisoner, which being 
idmitted in evidence as confessions, were undoubted- 
y decisive of the result. 

It is the rule of law, that where inducements are 
eld out to a person charged with crime to make con- 
essions in the hope of benefits to be derived therefrom, 
these confessions are not to be received as testimony. 
This is founded upon the universal experience of the 
entire fallacy of such evidence. Repeated and posi- 
ive admissions of guilt, with the most minute details 
{ circumstances, where perfect innocence was after- 
wards demonstrated, are frequently met with in the 
istory of criminal jurisprudence. The mind of a 
prisoner becomes bewildered at a charge which he 
sees no means of disproving—his spirit is broken—his 
judgment weakened—and he believes there is no re- 
vort but to the mercy which an humble and apparent- 
y frank submission to the justice of the law may se- 
‘ure tohim. Where denial seems to be vain, the hope 
f clemency from an opposite course, however slight 
ind undefined, is often seized upon as the drowning 
man clutches at a straw. 

In the present instance there was no proof that in- 

lueements had been offered, and the statements of 
De Wolf were of necessity admitted against him.— 
Bat it is by no means clear that an influence equally 
‘ficient with a promise of advantage had not operat- 
ed upon his mind. The Sheriff had told him, in an- 
‘wer to inquiry, that after an examination of the evi- 
cence, he anticipated no result but conviction and its 
penalty. An opinion so deliberate and decided might 
iaturally extinguish all hope from the chances of 
rial. He had learned that the jailor suspected anoth- 
‘ person of participation or knowledge of the crime ; 
iad while cautious of committing himself by an en- 
‘ouragement that advantage would accrue to the pris- 
ner, unless he was innocent, that officer had spoken 
| the disclosure of evidence against others, (if it ex- 
isted,) as a duty. 
In this there was no impropriety on the part of the 
But might not his conferences with the pris- 
ner have kindled a glimmering of hope amid the de- 
‘spondency created by the declarations of the Sheriff, 
ind led a weak and distempered mind to the concoction 
ol a statement, half confessional, and half accusatory 
ot another, like that which was taken down from the 
ips of De Wolf. That the story had a purpose is ev- 
ident, both from the tenor of his letters, and from his 
inquiry whether the District Attorney, to whom the 
‘confession had been submitted, was not coming to let 
him out. It is admitted on all sides that his state- 
ments are at least partially false, and in fact those par- 
‘ieulars only were received as true which implicated 
‘umself, 

In the absence of the argument of the prisoner’s 

tounsel, we have thought proper to refer to the lead- 
‘ng positions taken in his defence. They go to the 
very basis of the evidence on which he was convicted, 
ind question its solidity even if its accuracy were ad- 
mitted. 
_ A petition for commutation of punishment is now 
0 circulation, and although opposed to the abolition 
of Capital Punishment, we think the extreme youth 
of the criminal, and other circumstances, will, in this 
‘ase, justify the interposition of the Executive.’ 


ArADnAYnOrernrv sr APAAAANRANAOO 


Trial of O’ Blennis for the Murder of Frank Coombs. 
~This case was entered upon by the Court at Pointe 
-oupee on Tuesday, 4th inst., and was not disposed 





of until Friday. The first day was consumed in em- | 


panelling a jury. The evidence adduced on the trial 
was wholly for the State—the prisoner producing no 
witnesses. The facts as proved before the jury, were 
substantially the same as published at the ume Coombs 
was killed. 

The jury, after being out a night, and a part of a 
day, could not agree upon a verdict, and were dis- 
charged. The prisoner was remanded to jail until 
the next term of the Court in November. The trial 
was one of great interest and excitement. O’Blennis’s 
wife sat by him in court during its progress and elic- 
ited much sympathy for her husband. The instruction 
of the Judge (Nichols) produced a good deal of irrita- 
tion on the part of the prisoner’s counsel—one of 
whom, Mr. Boyle, was sent to jail for offensive lan- 
guage to the Court. 


PETITION 


For a Commutation of the Punishment of Orrin 
De Wolf. ; 

The following is a copy of the petition now in cir- 
culation in Worcester for a commutation of the pun- 
ishment of De Wolf, and to which about four hundred 
signatures were obtained in three days from the time 
of his conviction. This shows that a deep interest 
is felt in his case in that town: 


To His Excellency the Governor and the Honor- 
able Council of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts: 


The undersigned, citizens of the County of Wor- 
cester, respectfully represent, that Orrin De Wolf, a 
resident of Worcester, of the age of nineteen years, 
now lies in the Jail of said County, under Sentence 
of Death for the crime of murder. 

Your petitioners earnestly request that his pun- 
ishment may be commuted to imprisonment for life. 

They regard him as a fit object of Executive clem- 
ency, because of his youth and ignorance. 

Because, he is of a weak and simple understand- 
ing. 

Because, we learn that from his early childhood he 
was deprived of the guiding and protecting influences 
of parents and of home. 

Because, his moral and religious culture was utter- 
ly neglected by those to whom he was entrusted. 

Because, though his character has not been wholly 
free from reproach, he has never before been convict- 
ed or arraigned for crime. 

Because in the commission of this high offence, 
he was the seduced and misguided instrument and 
agent of one more crafty and guilty than himself. 

And, because, to some of your petitioners the evi- 
dence upon which the young man was convicted, is 
not free from doubt and difficulty. 

Worcester, June 14, 1845. 


ANOTHER FORM OF Petition For De Woxir.—It is 
desirable that petitions should be immediately circu- 
lated in all parts of our Commonwealth, asking that 
the punishment of death, in the case of De Wo tr, 
may be commuted ; but as many who will feel intez- 
ested in this matter know nothing of the facts which 
are stated in the Worcester petition, we have thought 
best to prepare one for geneial circulation, which may 
be cut out of our paper, signed and forwarded to the 
Executive, orto our office. See the petition in an- 
other column. 


NEVER GIVE UP! 
NEVER GIVE uP! it is wiser and better 
Always to hope than once to despair; 
Fling off the load of Doubt’s cankering fetter, 
And break the dark spell of tyrannical care; 
Never give up! or the burden may sink you,— 
Providence has kindly mingled the cup, 
And in all trials or troubles, bethink you, 
The watchword of life must be, NEVER GIVE UP! 


NEVER Give up! there are chances and changes 
Helping the hopeful a hundred to one, 

And through the chaos High Wisdom arranges 
Ever success—if you’ll only hope on: 

Never give up! for the wisest is boldest, 
Knowing that Providence mingles the cup, 

And of all maxims the best, as the oldest, 
Is the true watchword of Never GIveE uP! 


NEVER Give vp!—though the grape-shot may rattle, 
Or the full thunder-cloud over you burst, 
Stand like a rock—and the storm of the battle, 
Little shall harm you, though doing its worst. 
Never give up! if adversity presses, 
Providence wisely has mingled the cup, 
And the best counsel, in all your distresses, 
Is the stout watchword of Never Give vp! 


Mormon Triats.—The St. Lonis Republican of 
Monday, the 2d inst., speaking of the trials going on 
at Carthage, IIl., says :— 

‘We are informed that the jury in the case of the 
indictments for the murder of Joe Smith, the Mor- 
mon prophet, after an absence of about thirty min- 
utes, returned a verdict of not guilty. The indict- 
ments for the murder of Hiram Smith will be tried 
at a special term which will be held after the circuit 
is gone through with.’ 


Confirmation of McCurry, who is to be Hung in Bal- 
timore on Friday. We learn that the ceremony of 
confirmation was administered on Thursday, by the 
Arch Bishop of Maryland, to Henry W. McCurry, in 
his cell in the jail at Baltimore. The priest hopes to 
save the soul though the body may be destroyed. 


LPL 


Six Odd Fellows have been excommunicated by 
the Baptist church in Unionville, Washington coun- 
ty, New York, on account of the supposed incon- 
sistency of the tenets of their order with a religious 
profession, 








Under Sentence of Death! 


MASSACHUSETTS! Orrin De Wotr, 
for the murder of William Stiles, at Worces- 
ter, Jan. 14th. Time of execution not ap- 

ointed. 

NEW YORK! Bane, the pirate. Now 
confined in the Tombs, New York City. The 
time of execution is fixed by the President on 
the first Friday of June, 1846. 

Wyatt, for the murder of Gordon, a fel- 
low prisoner, in the Auburn State Prison, 
where he is now confined. Time of execu- 
tion not known. 

VERMONT! Evcene Crirrorn, for the 
murd.r of his wife and child. ‘Time of exe- 
cution not fixed. ‘The law is now that 
there shall be fifteen months between the 
sentence and execution, and then the crimi- 
nal is to be hung without an order from 
the Executive. 

MAINE! ‘TxHomas Tuorn, for murder. 
Now confined at hard labor in the State Pri- 
son. ‘Time of execution not fixed. ‘The 
law is that a criminal shall not be executed 
till one year after sentence, and not even 
then without an order from the Executive. 

NEW JERSEY! Josepn Carrer and Pe- 
TER W. Parke, for the murder o the Cast- 
ner family. Time of execution Friday, Au- 
gust 22d, 1845. 

MARYLAND! 
the murder of Paul Roux. 
tion Friday, June 27, 1845. 

PENNSYLVANIA! ~~ Francis” Baster, 
Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co. ‘To be hung 
on Friday, March 28th, 1845. Escaped 
from Prison. 

VIRGINIA! Jerry, Harry and Satty, 
for attempting to murder Mrs. John A. Mohr. 
Time of execution, June, 1845. 

LOUISIANA! Pavtine, the slave. Time 
of execution, March 28, 1846. 

INDIANA! Hosea Cook, for the mir- 
der of John Champe. Time of execution 
27th of June. 

i Executions are now private in the 
following states: Maine, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
me Wy, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land. 


Henry W. McCorry, for 
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A Form of Petition for General Circulation for Orrin De Wolf. 
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To His E 


The undersigned, inhabitants of the Town of 
Sentence of Death in the ¢ 


fully ask for C 


NOTICES OF MEETINGS, LECTURES, &€, 
REFORM MEETINGS ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

Meetings will be held on the Fourth as follows :— 

(> The Wasuinetonrans of Norfolk County, will 
hold a meeting in Roxbury. Rev. E. H. Cuapin will 
deliver an address. 

(> The Azoritionists of Windham County, Conn., 
will hold a meeting in a grove known as the Milton 
Camp-ground on Allen’s Hill, about two miles south 
east of Brooklyn Village. 

(> Tue Orv Cotony Prymovtu County ANTI- 
Stavery Sccirety will hold their annual meeting at 





the Universalist meeting-house in West Scituate. Rev. 
R. Tomuinson, of Plymouth, will deliver an address 
on the occasion. 


(>> The Workinemen of Massachusetts will hold 
a Mass Meeting in a grove near the Watering station 
of the Boston and Lowell Railroad. Able speakers 
will be present from Boston, Lynn, Fitchburg, New 
York, and other places. 


man. 

Lyp1a Mort, of Albany, N. Y., will cheerfully act 
as agent in that city. 

Ann Tuaxter, of Hingham, will cheerfully act as 
our Agent in that town. 

ReEcEIPTS FOR Casu To June 23.—Rev. A. Adams, 
$1; Rev. J. Stebbins, 1; L. Knowlton, 50 ets.; H. 
Horn, 50 cts.; D. Bryant, 25 cts.; Mr. Danforth, 1; 
E. Wise, 50 cts. ; A. Hinckley, 50 ets.; C. G. Davis, 
1; D. Needham, 1; W. Hayden, 25 cts.; M. R. 
Buswell, 75 cts.; R. King, 1; W. H. Chace, 1; P. 
Lane, 1; Rev. A. B. Grosh, 1; C. Allen, 1; J. J. 
Quackinbush, 1; J. Cutter, 25 ets.; Thos. Boutell, 1; 
Mary Jenness 25 cts.; H. Lawrence, 1; L. Utley, 
1; H. Barton, 1; L. Damon, 1; E. G. Eaton, 1. 


Our Parer.—Such of our friends as are pleased 
with the character and appearance of our paper will 
confer a favor by exhibiting this number to their 
friends as a specimen. To the end of the volume 
(April 1, 1846)—nine months—we ask only the small 
sum of Seventy-Five Cents! or Twenty-Five Cents 
for three months! Within thirty miles of Boston, 
this paper will be sent in future free of postage. Res 
member that it was unanimously voted at the great 
meeting in Marlboro’ Chapel to abolish the Gallows 
in Massachusetts this year. To do this great work 
requires the aid of every friend of the cause. One 
way of doing it is to sustain our periodical, which is 
devored to the dissemination of facts and arguments 
in relation to abolition of the death-penalty. Shall it 
be sustained ? 


is issued the Hangman may be sent to towns within 
THIRTY MILES of Boston, FREE OF PostaGE. Weshall 
therefore send all our papers, within that distance, 
which have heretofore been sent by stage and other 
conveyances, to our subscribers by mail, unless we are 
otherwise directed. 


MARRIED: 

In Attleboro, by John M. Spear, Mr. Wm. E. Man- 
chester, of Providence, to Miss Sarah Augusta Allen, 
of Attleboro.’ 

In this city, Mr Caleb Cummings, to Miss Mary E. 
Briggs, both of Braintree. 

In South Boston, 15th inst., by Rev Mr Cooke, 
Mr Henry Brown, of Roxbury, to Miss Adeline 8. 
Thomas, of the former place. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Holmes, Mr Joseph 
tead of that place, to Miss R. Dodge of Boston. 


DIED: 


In Brighton, 9th inst, Mr Joseph S. B. Wright, 24. 

In Medford, 9th inst, Mrs Eunice, wife of Henry 
Withington, 44. 

In Hingham, 8th inst, very suddenly, Mrs Almira, 
wife of Mr James Vose, and daughter of Capt Job S. 
Whiton, 20. 

In East Stoughton, 14th inst, after 5 days illness 
from typhus fever, Mr Thomas Reccords, aged 26, of 
Buck field Me. 

















Essays on the Punishment of Death. 
By Cuartes SPEAR. 

Twelfth Edition, with fine Engravings. Price 621-2 cts. 
‘hee work is intended to present a concise and 

practical view of Capital punishment. In prepar- 
ing the work the author had access to many valuable 
foreign publications, scarcely known, in this country. 
The work contains sixteen Essays ; one chapter em- 
bodying O’;CONNELL’S speech on the subject. 

Also a view of all the capital offences in the Union ; 
a labor said by distinguished jurists never to have 
been accomplished before. 

This work has passed through twelve editions in 
about a year. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

‘If any man can read these Essays and not be con- 
vineed that legal killing has incited to four murders 
for every one it has prevented, he must, it seems to us, 
be steeled against the force of evidence, and the fear 
of shedding innocent blood. We hope this book will 
be widely circulated, though the author, being poor, 
publishes his book himself, and goes about to sell it as 
he can, which will retard its dissemination. The 
facts here industriously collected—the recorded opin- 
ions of Beccaria, Blackstone, Montesquieu, Franklin, 
Rush, Smollett, Lafayette, Channing, Edward Liv- 
ingston, O’Connell, &c.,—are alone worth double the 
cost of the volume. To the more general reader, this 
work must be more interesting, than the freshest novel 
can be—so various and thrilling are its incidental por- 
traitures of the human heart and life—of our criminal 
laws, and their hardly more criminal victims.’—New 
York Tribune. 

‘The author seems to have compassed the whole 
subject; and to us his arguments, figures, and facts, 
strengthen a conviction that our whole heart and judg- 
ment assent to, viz., that the punishment of death 
should be stricken from the statute books of every gov- 
ernment whose laws are professedly based upon the 
ethics of Christ.,—Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Published and sold by the author, and by his agents, 
Bela Marh, 25 Cornhill, and George W. Briggs, 304 
Washington Street, where also subscriptions for the 
Hangman will be received, and single numbers sold. 
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Poctry. 


From the Aristidean. 


THR ROPEMAKER. 


Witx a whir! of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so sound ; 
And I travel the rope-walk daily, 
From the spot where the wheel goes round. 
I laugh as my finger each fibre obeys,— 
‘I laugh and grow fat,’ as the old saw says. 


Ja! ha! 








With a whirl of the whee! and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so tight ; 
And the uses of rope-twine daily, 
Flash over my mind with delight. 
For I hear the sailor with shriek of despair, 
As the rope’s end is laid on his back so bare. 
Ha! ha! 


With a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope so well ; 
And the pleasure I feel in it daily, 
No tongue but my own can tell. 
For in fancy I see a man merrily swing 
From the rope on the gallows, that Christian thing. 
Ha! ha! 


With a whirl of the wheel and a twirl of the reel, 
I twine my twist so gaily, 
I twist my rope with care ; 
Blessing captains and hangmen daily, 
And why is a plain affair ; 
For though flogging and hanging are little delight— 
Both call for the rope which I twist so tight. 
Ha! ha! 


OR, THE CONDEMNED SOLDIER'S LAST HOUR. 





* Take him hence, 
The world shall not save him.’ 


In the spring of the year 183—, I was station- 
ed with my company in Florida, where we daily 
expected an attack from a body of Indians who 
had completely surrounded us, though keeping 
ata respectful distance. Our dangerous positiou 
rendered it necessary that the outpost should be 
well secured by an unusually strong guard.— 
And at one point, more exposed than the rest, 
picked men were stationed, of tried fidelity and 
firmness, upon whom the safety of the camp 
mainly depended, 

It was past twelve at night, and the stars, 
which a few hours before had decked the sky in 
glowing splendor, were now obscured by flitting 
clouds that foretold a storm. Not being able to 
sleep, 1 rose from my bed, threw my cloak a- 
round me, and sallied out. The garrison was 
hushed in utter silence—a silence whose inten- 
sity was painful, and well I wot that within that 
fort were many sleepy eyes, which in vain 
courted the favor of the sleepy god. 

The fort itself was a crazy affair, very much 
dilapidated, and has since gone to decay; and at 
the period of the commencement of my story, 
could have afforded us but slight protection a- 
gainst the vigorous onset of a determined foe. 

Soon after emerging from my quarters, I en- 
countered the major, who being somewhat an- 
xious about our situation, and withal wakeful, 
had come out, like myself, for a nocturnal ram- 
ble. We had been sauntering about for some- 
time, occasionally conversing in a low under 
tone, and were approaching a defective place in 
the pickets, near the south west angle, when a 
yell, such as I never heard before, and never 
wish to hear again, broke upon the stillness of 
the night, not a hundred feet from our position, 
with most terrifying effect. The major exclaim- 
ed, ‘some poor fellow has been killed, and that 
is the shout of victory,’ and both of us ran 
quickly to the pickets, in the direction of which 
the yell proceeded, where we knew a sentinel 
had been posted. Here we found poor Edwards 
crouching in a sitting position, his eyes closed, 
not in death, but in sleep, and about four inches 
above his head was a tomahawk deeply buried 
in a picket. 

‘ Would it had not missed its mark,’ muttered 
the major, taking the musket softly from the 
sleeper’s hand, and laying it aside. ‘ Lieutenant, 
call the officer of the guard.’ 

He came, and Edwards was roused from his 
slumbers to find himself a prisoner—not, as he 
first imagined, in the hands of the Indians, but 
of his own comrades. He asked no questions, 
for he knew full well that the ‘ Articles of War, 
awarded the punishment of death to a sentinel 
found asleep on his post. 

I will not attempt to portray the agony of 
raind which he suffered: his trial came on the 
next day, and he was brought forward. 

Where was the martial which had always 
distinguished him among his comrades ! Instead 
of being the hearty robust soldier that he was a 
few hours before, you w: uld have judged that 
he had just risen from a sick bed. 

His doom was sealed; and he heard his sen- 
tence. that he should die the next m hing at 
sunrise, without evincing the slightest agitation ; 
and when the order by the court, ‘remove the 


’ 


| prisoner,’ struck his ear, he resumed his place 
between his guards, and strode haughtily away. 
| About 1 o’clock, P. M., the officer of the guard 
informed me that edwards had expressed a de- 
sire to see me before his execution. I immedi- 
ately repaired to tle old block house, dud in a 
moment was with the prisoner. 

‘ Well, Edwards, I am grieved to my inmost 
soul to see you here, condemned to die, and yet 
so young. Itis hard, very hard, but I am con- 
Strained to confess the justice of your sen- 
tence.’ 

‘] know it; Iam justly condemned, and am 
willing to expiate my crime with my life—but 
let that pass. I have sent for you in the hope 
that you will grant me a favor.’ 

‘Name it, Edwards, for I will cheerfully and 
faithfully execute any reasonable commission 
you may entrust to my care,’ was my reply.— 
After expressing his gratitude for my compliance, 
he began his story nearly after the following 
manner : 

‘] was born in Boston, Massachusetts; and 
until I attained my seventeenth year, my life 
passed happily as naturally joyous spirits, and 
the indulgence of affluent circumstances could 
make it. 

‘About that period I formed an acquaintance 
with a beautiful girl, nearly one year younger 
than myself, and ere many mouths had passed 
away, we were tenderly and devotedly attached 
to each other. At length, soon after attaining 
my eighteenth year we were clandestinely mar- 
ried; but our happiness was of short duration. 
My marriage was discovered by my parents; I 
was sent to sea; the vessel was wrecked, and | 
returned home; but my wife was gone, no one 
knew whither. My father would storm and rage, 
and then bid me not mention her name. Her 








my efforts to ascertain her residence or fate, 
proved utterly abortive. 

‘Nearly two years had elapsed without af- 
fording any clue to the fate of my lost treasure.— 
1 became taciturn and unhappy, and at length 
enlisted as a private soldier under 
ter: it will soon be over. 

‘I wish to commit this package to your care, 
and after I am laid beneath the turf, should 
‘pleasure or duty lead you to New England, 
| will you, if possible seek out Ellen, and give it 
to her. 

‘Only a week since, I received a letter from 
her, informing me that she was residing with | 
her uncle, that her parents were both dead, be- 
queathing her all their property, and asking me 
to point out the most practicable mode of obtain. 
ing my discharge, as she doubted not her ability 
to procure it for me. 

It was only yesterday I was indulging the 
pleasing hope, that before many months should 
roll away, we should again be united under hap- 
pier auspices. Poor girl! she little thinks how 
soon I am to receive my eternal discharge. If 
you please, sir, do not tell her that I was shot | 
and died in disgrace ; can’t you tell her that I 
was killed in an engagement, or anything but dis- | 
grace.’ 

] promised him that she should not know it. 

Then drawing a miniature from his bosom, he 
continued : 

‘IT wish to give you this also, when my last 
moment has arrived: until that time I desire to 
wear it next my heart. My conduct may ap- 
pear to be the result of weakness: but it is my 
last whim, and may I hope that you will indulge 
it ?” 

I promised to do all he desired, and asked him 

if he had anything further to request before he 
should be led to execution ! 
| «No, that is all. God bless you for your kind- 
iness; and I ’ but he could say no more; 
‘and as he grasped my hand, the big tears fell 
fast and hot upon it. I hastily left the prison, 
my heart in an agony of sorrow for the untimely 
‘fate of the wretched man. 
| As TI left the block-house, I heard a tremen- 
|dous shout, and soon learned that Genera] G—— 
|had forced his way through the enemy, and had 
just entered the fort with his command. Every 
eye was lighted up with joy at a prospect of a 
| speedy release from this station. Yes, by the | 
next moon, we should all be on the march, and 
the old fort would again be lonely and deserted. 
Did I say arn ?—No! the bones of one must | 
lie here, and his name be forgotten. There | 
would be none left to mourn; all must feel that 
he deserved the fate he suffered, yet still we 
'might pity him. 

















I had just paid my respects to the General, 
and had again returned to my quarters with a 
heavy heart, when the orderly sergeant present- 
|ed himself for orders for the morrow, and I then 
recollected it was our company who were to 
furnish the execution party, that should send 
'their comrade into the presence of his God. 
| Recollecting myself, I gave the necessary or- | 
ders, and had carefully laid aside the package 
lintrusted to my care, when I was informed that | 
| Gen. G— desired my attendance upon him im-| 
mediately. I hastened to his quarters, and | 
found him engaged in earnest conversation with 
Major B— and other officers. 


| 





THE HANGMAN. 


the words, ‘ He must die!’ when General G—, 
turning towards me, asked if I was ‘ Officer of 
the guard for to-morrow? On my replying in 
the afhrmative, he directed me to have'every 
thing properly arranged for the execution; dis- 
missing me with the simple remark, ‘ That's 
all!’ 

‘ That’s all!’ How very little do we appre- 
ciate the woes of others, while basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity ourselves. 

I passed a sleepless night, dreaming, as it were, 
awake, and experienced a relief when I heard 
the first call for reveille. The sun rose brilliant- 
ly; not a cloud obscured the heavens; not even 
a zephyr lurked among the forest leaves; nature 
was hushed, as if she awaited in breathless 
silence, the musket’s report that should hurry a 
troubled soul into eternity. 

But our duty was before us; the hour of ex- 
ecution had arrived, and the criminal was brought 
forth. Of all the actors in that sad scene, no 
one appeared more composed than poor Ed- 
wards. He was dressed in linen pants of snowy 
whiteness, white stockings and black pumps, and 
a shirt elegantly wrought by the delicate fingers 
of his young wife. Alas! how little did she 
dream that it was to become his shroud! He 
Wore no cap or round-about, and his dark clus- 
tering hair overhanging his noble forehead, look- 
ed as if it belonged more to some bright-eyed 
maiden. 

Motioning me to his side, he drew the minia- 
ture from his bosom, and taking one last fond 
look, pressed it to his lips, and, turning away 


his head to conceal his tears, placed it in my 


parents had removed to parts unknown, and all | 
ing upon it he was asked if he requested any 


, ho mat- | ‘ 
| which I could not 
'tion, I gave the command, ‘ Ready, aim, fire ;’ 


/man, whose countenance seemed familiar to me: 
| but my eye rested on him only for a moment, as 
| my attention was called to other objects. 


‘the deuce does the fellow want? he looked as if 


I only overheard | dear Ellen has long since learned to esteem 


hands. 
I heard a deep sigh, but when he turned his 
face again towards me, all wascalm. ‘Now, 


Lieut. as one of nature’s noblemen, whoy 
she cannot entertain too courteously, for whose 
friendship to her husband she never can be syf. 
ficiently grateful.’ 

I must acknowledge that I was extremely glaq 
to meet Mr. Edwards, and without a moment, 
hesitation proceeded with him to his house. 

The reception given me by his beautiful ang 
accomplished wife was such as one might ey. 
pect an elegant and refined woman would be. 
stow on a valued friend. 

During my sojourn in Boston, I was ever , 
welcome guest in the family of Mr. Edwards 
Inheriting a large estate from his father, who 
deceased some two years ago, he lived in a style 
of easy independence, surrounded by every con. 
fort and many of the luxuries of life; and it was 
with a heartfelt regret, that on an expiration 
absence, I was obliged to leave his hospitabl: 
mansion and rejoin my regiment in the regions 
of the far wild West.—Recollections of U. 8 
Army. 
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Bunyan ann Tue Quaker.—Bunyan had » 
native turn of wit repartee, which appears in the 
following story. Towards the close of his in- 
prisonment, a Quaker called upon him, probably 
hoping to make a convert of the author of the 
Pilgrim. He thus addressed him—‘ Friend Joh» 
I am come to thee witha message from the Lord 
and after having searched for thee in all the pris. 
ons in England, I have found thee at last.’ ‘|; 
the Lord had sent thee,’ returned Bunyan, sarcas- 
tically, ‘ you need not have taken so much pains 
to find me out; for the Lord knows | have been 
prisoner in Bedford jail these twelve years.’ 

Exchange paper. 





sir, lam ready.’ He started at the sight of the | 
coffin, but the pang was momentary; and kneel- | 


thing further. ‘Nothing, save that you will 


take sure aim,’ was the reply. 


~ 


Cost or War.— It has been estimated by Dr 
Thomas Dick, that since the creation of the 
world, fourteen thousand millions of human be. 





The execution detail took its position, and 
Captain D— stepped forward and whispered a 
few words to each of the men composing it, 
hear. Choking with emo- 


the discharge followed, but not at the heart of 
poor Edwards; for instantly after the report, 
the words, ‘ You are pardoned, Edwards,’ broke | 
forth close to my position; and turning, I met | 
the cheerful look of Gen. G—. | 

Soon after General G— had arrived in the fort, | 
on the day previous to the execution, he learned | 
that one of the garrison was condemned to die; | 
and calling the officers together for consultation 
upon the subject, he finally determined to par- | 
don Edwards, in consideration of the previously 
excellent character of the latter, but concealed | 
his intention from every one except Captain 
D.—, who at the moment of execution, as direct- 
ed by the General, whispered each man to aim 
above the condemned man’s head. 

The scene of unbounded rejoicing that spread 
throughout the garrison on the announcement of | 
the pardon, exceeds my powers of description. 
None wore a happier countenance than Henry 
Edwards; he had been a great favorite with all, 
and ever after proved a valuable soldier; indeed, 
General G— once remarked that there was not 
a better officer in his regiment than Sergeant 
Edwards. 

It was now nearly six years since the occur- 
rence of these events, and my health had be- 
come impaired by long service in a climate un- 
suited to my constitution. I obtained a ‘leave 
of absence,’ and went to Boston to reside for 
two or three months. During my stay in that 
city, I made diligent inquiries after Edwards, 
whose enlistment had long expired, and who, as 
I understood from General G—, resided in 
Charlestown, but for a lorg time he could learn 
nothing about him. 

At length, as I was strolling about the city one 
day, accompanied by a friend, I stopped in at a 
shop to make some trifling purchases; and soon 


i 
after entering, I observed a very gentlemanly 





Presently my friend exclaimed, ‘Why what 


he was going to jump through one or the other 
of us,’ 

I was ready to deliver a homily against impu- 
dent persons in general, and him in particular, 
when he surprised me with— Yes ® is—no— 
but it is!’ and before I could utter a word he 
had grasped my hand and given it such a squeeze 
as brought the tears to my eyes. 

‘Well, well, this may be excessively agreeable 
to you, but it is not to me.’ 

‘Is this Lieutenant — ” 

‘Yes; but who are you, sir? 

‘You don’t know me? Well, that’s the best 
thing I’ve heard fora month! My name sir, is 
Henry Edwards. Why I have been looking for 
you these three weeks, having by accident 
learned that you expected to visit this city.— 
Now, lieutenant, you and your friend must ac- 
company me to my house immediately. My 





ings have fallen in the battles which man has 
waged against his fellow-creature man. If th 
foretingers only of these beings were to be lai 
in a straight line, they would outreach more 
than 600,000 miles beyond the moon.’ Only 
think of it—four times as many people have beer 
slain in battle, within 6,000 years, as now live 
upon the whole earth. And this is but one ot 
the items in the cost of war. Amongst thos 
whose lives have not been sacrificed to the des- 
troyer, what multitudes bave been left to drag 
out a most miserable existence in consequence 
of the havoe which has been made in their fam- 
ilies. What a deadly moral influence has been 
diffused by the practice of war. Ah! the heart 
grows sick in this practice. 

And yet war is encouraged by men professing 
to be christians ! Shame that it is so.—Gosp: 
Messenger. 





Titles of Jesus. 
By Cuarves Srear. 
Sixteenth edition, with rich Steel Engravings. Price $! 


{hey work has received high commendations bor! 
in this country and in Europe, We subjoin atew 
notices from abroad. 
From the Enquirer, London, 


‘The author has brought together, with great dil:- 
gence, all the Names and Titles which are applied ' 
Christ in the Scriptures, amounting altogether 10 
eighty. Each of these he explains and illustrates 
practically, conveying much useful comment in a pop- 
ular style, accompanied by a great variety of valuable, 
moral and devotional sentiment. We believe it is as 
yet scarcely known at this side of the Atlantie, but i 
would probably, suit the wants of many, and be es 
teemed a valuable addition to our valuable stock o! 
practical divinity. We have no hesitation in expres- 
sing our approbation of its prevailing opinions and 
tendency, and our bope that it will meet with a wel- 
some amongst us.” 


From the Bible Christian, Belfast, Ireland. 

‘We recommend this work to Christian families as 
a useful and interesting auxiliary to their devotion! 
exercises. Werecommend it to congregational }ibra- 
ries, as a work that will seldom be allowed to res! 
upon the shelves. We recommend it to Sunday: 
school teachers as one of the best manuals we know, 
for rational explanation, and for practical lessons o! 
piety and morality. And since it :s one of the goodly 
fashions of the present day for all persons who would 
aspire to any degree of literary taste, to display |ite- 
rary ornaments on their drawing-room tables, we ca! 
confidently recommend it for this purpose too. In 
typography, paper, and binding, it 1s beautifully got 
up. It contains fine engravings by an eminent Ame- 
rican artist. And if visitors have occasionally to wat! 
a few minutes for the appearance of the mistress ©! 
the house, we do not know how they could spend the 
time more pleasantly, than in perusing a section 0! 
the ** Names and Titles of Jesus.”’’ 


From the Christian Pioneer, Edinburgh. 


‘This is a very interesting work, devotional and 
practical in its character and design. No one can 
peruse the work without instruction and pleasure: 
Even in places in which an individual may see rea- 
sons to differ from the writer, he must still admire his 
power of moral discrimination, and feel at one with 
his love and veneration of the character of Christ.’ | 

This work is not in the trade, but it is published an¢ 
sold by the Author and his agents, Geo. W. Briggs, 
403 Washington Street, and B. Marsh, 25 Cornhill 
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